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that  this  advertisement  is  one  of  a 
month-after-monlh  series — and  that 
there  is  every  evidenee,  on  hehalf  of 
retailers,  that  this  information  and 
these  merchandising  slants  arc  being 
used  with  good  cifcet. 


You  will  find  the  advertisement  re¬ 
produced  above  in  the  Oettsber  issues 
of  leading  grocery  inagazines — giving 
retailers  a  pageful  of  timely  selling 
ideas  on  a  popular  canned  footl  item. 
We  need  hardly  remind  you  by  now 


WAVS  TO  SKTL,  MORE 


CANNED  PDMPKIN 


9  ULImi  -  lluilo 
llianks^iting.  1 


teVn  nillMMit  Piliilpklil  IV/ Or 
Ihrfc’idiaN  anil  Nest  YrarV/ 
iIm‘  great  Yinerii-an  holi<U\ 


»Mir  of  llte  big  ilMos  i/i  y«»or  htorr. 

Take  a  geiteriHin  of  can*  aii«l  display 

llimi  aniund  a  nliiJe  piiiiipkiii  in  t<Mir  hiimIow. 
aik*  |)i:i  up  a  stack  on  lltr  Hour  insiile  \sMir  ><torr. 
'flMTC  arr  still  lots  of  aoiiudi  hIhs  know 

lltry  tan  jtel  taiiiMil  piiinpkiit.  Pr*i|ier  )lis|4a> 
will  tril  tiNiii'— and  sell  ihrin  —  ina  lag  way. 

One  liig  item  to  reiiipinlier  and  hiMUitrf  in  your 
n-lling  i»  llial  i  ajineti  |Hinipkm  ia  ■  iiHMiem  ftHid 
—saving  *11  ibr  laUn.  amt  it  is  Imtd  laiair.  of 
i-iiltitig  and  iNvIinj;  ami  sTtHfing.  The  ptiiii|ikiii 
ill  tile  can  i*  alreaiiv  (>repareii— just  tlie  right 


simailhnev-.  ami  ntotstnesii  fur  making  iMieNHia 
pies.  \ml  iIm'  ran  httlds  jiNl  llie  aiiloiiiil  llie 

lioUM-Hifr  iM-rils.  \  Ntk.  tan  ItoItU  about 
I  Ih..  IJ  «■!».'— riglit  for  a  pie  fur  llie  family  td 
average  -iai*. 

Viliiig  eaniMil  f>itm|ikin  pvea  yiMi  a  {O-ainl 
o|iporliiniiy  to  sell  the  otlier  ileiiiA  for  pir  — 
slmrleiiiii*.  R(Mr.  rggs.  spieev  hulter.  One  smart 
idea  M  to  grtrup  all  lliese  ingredients  logellier  and 
feature  ^I’liinpkin  Pie",  iln  it  this  nnattli  with 
llalloweVn  s|iet  iaiii  — later  fur  Thanksgiving  — 
again  fur  iihristnias  ami  New  Y'rarV  l)av.  jellies 
and  nuts  ami  raisiiis  are  otlirr  reUird  ilriiis  to 
M*ll.  I'se  ycNir  ranneil  |Miiiipklll  as  a  leadrr 
ami  yiHi'll  sell  a  gisHl  voltiine  of  other 
|trolilal>le  items,  tmi. 


N«w  York 

Now  York  Control  Bldg. 
Chicago 

104  So.  Michlgon  Avo. 


iVIRY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  BOOK  .  .  .  AND  IT*$  FREE 


chigon  Avo.  i 

oikImo  m  *  ^ 

K  Stroot 


Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  PCMPKIN 


October  IS,  193 A 


LEiAVCiS  are  on  the  trees  and  there  s  a  crispness  in  the 
J  air.  Crops  are  in.  The  canning  is  done.  We  are 
preparing  for  next  year.  Heekin's  immense  factories 
are  busy  tuning  up  our  can  manufacturing  machinery. 
Huge  machines  are  rebuilt— every  worn  part  is  replaced. 
We  will  be  ready  for  next  years  rush.  No  order  is  too 
large  or  too  small  for  our  attention.  Our  friends  among 
the  canners  will  tell  you  of  special  Heekin  Personal 
Service  .  .  .  that  added  interest  in  your  problems  that 
enables  us  to  add  new  customers  every  year  and  keep 
old  ones.  Ask  them  ...  or  us.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN 
COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


October  15, 1934 
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Empire  Sx^hePIchiling  C<k 

MANUPACTURCRS  AND  PACKERS  OP 

Silver  Floss  Sauer  Kraut  and  Kraut  Juice 

MAIN  OFFICE 

Phelps, N.Y. 


April  12,  1934. 

Cameron  Can  Mcehlr.cry  Co., 

240  north  Ashland  Ave,, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen; 

■fle  are  enclosing  our  check  in  Tall  settlement  of 
account  covering  the  automatic  line  of  can-making  machinery 
which  you  recently  Installed. 

Toll  Allan  that  wo. are  averaging  65,000  to  70,000 
cans  per  day,  and  that  all  the  machinery  is  running  without 
a  hitch.  There  is  nothing  for  the  Tester  to  do,  because  wo 
do  not  have  any  cans  that  are  defective. 

Yours  vary  truly, 

S:.TIRS  STAT3  PIC’d-ING  CO. 


BSB.LBK 


(/r, 


/TXrf. 


One  More 
Satisfied 

User  of  the 
CAMERON 
AUTOMATIC 
LINE 


Make  your  own  cans. 

Can-manuFacture  holds  no 
mysteries. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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ffElP  RETAILERS  SELL 


October  15, 19SU 


ou'  se  Conn«d  Food  diiployt  eon  sp*ai( . . . 
bly,  bvt  m  o  MibH*  tongu*  mor» 

•ds  -tfm  powrM  longvog^  oX  suggestion, 
euof  ottampi  to  toil  a  womon  on  ttom 
rt  "innor  voi^**  Mid  to  bvy  onothor? 

i-n'il  Instood,  cod)  <a  oa  hor  ''intwitton'' 
‘oys  tSot  t«U  hor  whot  yov  went  hor 
that  moko  hor  ,-rt 


HOWTO 


"  ^  If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 

sales-making  displays  of  your  products — and  did  so — your  sales 
would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  —  all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods — on  dis¬ 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 


October  15, 193  U 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Good  advice — “The  Kan  Kan,”  described  by  its 
authors  as  “published  in  the  interest  of  the 
Michigan  Canners’  Association,”  gives  a  bit  of 
timely  advice  well  put.  It  says: 

“When  the  fall  season  arrives  it  reminds  us 
that  it  is  time  to  do  some  inspecting  of  buildings 
to  put  them  in  shape  to  go  through  the  winter 
season.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  inspect  roofs 
and  windows,  but  it  is  wise  to  glance  over  the 
foundations  for  settling.  Then,  too,  it  might  be 
wise  to  check  the  water  spouts  to  see  that  they  are 
clear  and  are  not  choked  with  leaves  or  debris. 
But  most  important  of  all,  inspect  the  property  for 
fire  hazard.  Remember,  that  at  this  time  of  year 
fires  are  started.  Someone  may  have  inadvertently 
during  the  summer  months,  placed  inflammable 
material  against  a  pipe  which  will  be  heated.  The 
time  of  inspection  requires  just  a  few  minutes  and 
it  is  surprising  how  many  little  things  you  will  find 
that  need  correction.  Be  particularly  watchful 
about  oil  cans  and  cleaning  substances  which 
might  be  explosive  if  heated.” 

A  PARADOX — It  is  getting  to  be  very  dangerous  to 
touch  this  question  of  informative  labels  on  canned 
foods,  for  we  have  no  desire  to  be  caught  between  the 
contentions  of  the  industry’s  Committee  on  Labeling, 
the  Code  Advisory  Board  of  the  N.  R.  A.’s  suggestions, 
and  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board’s  demands  in  the 
discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  really  informative 
label.  The  fun  in  a  battle  royal,  where  three  or  more 
contestants  are  in  the  ring  at  the  same  time,  is  to  sit 
on  the  outside,  not  to  be  in  the  ring  with  them.  The 
looker-on  then  can  note  such  things  as  “the  factors 
of  taste  and  smell,  or  odor,  are  impossible  of  definition; 
therefore,  a  label  lacking  in  these  characteristics  is  not 
informative  but  confusing  to  the  public.” 

And  the  equally  interesting,  not  to  say  surprising, 
phenomena  of  the  culprit  concerning  himself,  yes,  ac¬ 
tually  worried  that  the  law  may  not  be  successful  in 
putting  him  away ;  that  the  proposed  informative  label 
may  not  be  enforceable  in  law ;  not  in  protection  of  the 
canners,  but  against  them.  O  tempora,  0  mores! 

Meantime  the  entire  industry  is  keyed  up  to  a  high 
point  of  interest  in  this  question,  and  all  thinking  can¬ 
ners  now  clearly  see  that  the  old  style  of  blind,  or  code¬ 
labelling,  which 'no  one  understood  or  could  decipher 
except  the  few  who  possessed  the  “key,”  is  doomed. 
That  the  beautiful  samples  of  the  artist’s  work — ^the 
vignettes  of  rural  landscapes,  bulls  and  bears  and  Vik¬ 
ing  yachts, — belong  to  last  century  and  must  give  place 


to  a  sane  and  sensible,  as  well  as  thoroughly  informa¬ 
tive,  use  of  this  best  advertising  space  in  the  world, 
|the  billboard  which  is  always  assured  a  foremost  place 
on  every  grocery  shelf,  and  the  minute  attention  of 
the  housewives  of  the  country  who  are  the  customers 
who  make  possible  the  existence  of  the  industry.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  canners  have  been  throwing  away 
advertising  space  that  is  annually  worth  millions  of 
dollars :  an  assured  entry  to  the  housewife’s  attention 
that  others  spend  fortunes  in  trying  to  reach.  And 
while  busy  on  this  wanton  waste  they  have  left  open 
the  door  for  all  manner  of  crookedness  and  deception 
to  walk  boldly  in.  So  true  is  this  that  the  matter- 
of-fact  world,  unconcerned  with  a  study  of  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  a  canner’s  nature,  has  come  to  believe  that  the 
canners  deliberately  wish  to  deceive.  When  any  man 
or  woman  ties  up  a  bundle  to  be  put  away,  or  incloses 
it  in  a  can  for  safekeeping,  he  or  she  puts  a  label  on  it 
to  show  what’s  in  it  without  having  to  reopen.  That’s 
what  a  label  is  for — except  most  canned  foods  labels. 

The  industry  is  bent  upon  correcting  this  short¬ 
coming,  and  so  most  canners  are  busy  building  new 
labels,  or  anxious  to  do  so.  Every  day  canners  are 
asking  us,  or  asking  the  label  men,  questions  about 
this,  and  many  of  the  canners  are  now  having  their 
labels  printed  or  made  to  meet  this  demand  for  clear 
and  true  information.  Our  formula  in  answering  is  to 
quote  Dr.  Wiley’s  answer  to  the  same  question:  “Tell 
the  truth  and  you  need  fear  no  laws  or  regulations.” 
We  are  all  too  dependent  upon  the  regulations  or  the 
Government  doing  things  for  us.  Long  years  ago  we 
said  that  this  labeling  is  a  personal  matter,  and  if  we 
but  had  what  the  Consumers  League  is  now  demanding, 
viz.,  a  pure  food  law  which  requires  the  name  of  the 
packer  or  canner  on  every  can  put  out,  we  would  say 
now :  label  your  goods  as  you  know  or  believe  them  to 
be,  and  you  will  rise  or  fall  as  your  ability  to  please 
the  consumers  shows,  but  you  will  not  run  afoul  of 
the  law.  The  discussion  of  the  question  has  aroused 
widespread  interest  and  gotten  every  canner  into  the 
urge  to  do  something;  but  the  lack  of  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  enforcement  agencies  leaves  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  undecided.  That  feature  of  the  matter  is  most 
unfortunate.  But  it  is  working  out. 

DON’T  BE  MISLED — A  good  many  men  seem  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  with  the  stepping  down  of 
'  General  Johnson,  codes  of  all  kinds  will  soon  be  thrown 
into  the  discard.  We  believe  that  no  industry  will 
ever  permit  its  code  to  be  withdrawn.  Doubtless  there 
will  be  alterations,  changes  and  such,  but  generally 
these  changes  will  be  in  a  more  drastic  direction  rather 
than  lightening  the  burdens.  Take  our  own  industry : 
for  over  fifty  years  efforts  have  been  made  through 
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various  kinds  of  associations  of  canners  to  correct 
abuses,  eliminate  unfair  practices,  to  put  trading  upon 
a  uniform  basis,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  no  single  instance, 
no  matter  how  unanimously  or  how  heartily  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  upon,  has  any  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  felt  obligated,  or  compelled  to  comply.  It  has 
all  been  time  and  effort  wasted.  All  other  industries 
find  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  condition,  or  in 
other  words  the  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  this  in¬ 
dustry:  a  large  number  in  all  industries  stayed  out 
on  their  own  hook,  and  laughed  at  the  efforts  of  those 
who  tried  to  improve  conditions.  In  fact  they  often 
took  their  cues  from  such  resolutions  to  go  further 
down  the  wrong  road:  men  who  before  may  not  have 
been  guilty  of  the  offenses  aimed  at  in  the  resolutions, 
mended  their  ways  and  became  offenders.  Who  could 
stop  them?  Nobody.  There  was  no  way  to  clean  up 
an  industry,  even  when  the  cleaning  up  meant  im¬ 
proved  business  for  all  in  that  industry.  There  was 
always  that  independent  (save  the  mark!)  who  stuck 
up  for  his  rights  (get  that!)  to  do  the  things  which 
the  leaders  in  the  industry  knew  were  hurting  the 
industry  and  which  they  wanted  stopped. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  history,  through  the  means 
of  codes — fair  practice  codes  of  the  industry,  designed, 
drawn  up  and  accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  each 
industry,  as  is  the  case  with  every  code — and  there¬ 
fore  thoroughly  democratic — opportunity  is  given  to 
force  compliance  by  all  in  that  industry.  Do  you  think 
any  industry  will  relinquish  that  great  gain,  and  turn 
its  business  back  to  the  scavengers?  Codes  will  con¬ 
tinue,  or  business  will  cease  altogether.  So  codes  will 
endure. 

j*  ji 

50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  “CHARLIE”  WILCOX 

“With  a  deep  sense  of  pride,”  says  Sprague,  War¬ 
ner  &  Company  of  Chicago,  “we  announce  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilcox,  Vice-President  and  a  Di¬ 
rector  of  our  Company,  today  completes  his  half-' 
century  of  service  with  us. 

“Next  to  the  founders  of  our  business  and  their 
successors  in  its  management,  no  one  in  our  organ¬ 
ization,  past  or  present,  has  made  a  greater  contri¬ 
bution  to  its  success  than  Mr.  Wilcox. 

“Mr.  Wilcox  came  with  us  on  October  5th,  1884; 
and  ever  since  that  date  he  has  been  the  Manager  of 
our  Canned  Goods  Department. 

“We  believe  that  we  can  truly  say  that  no  man  in 
the  food  industry  is  more  widely  known  or  more  sin¬ 
cerely  loved  than  Mr.  Wilcox.  From  Coast  to  Coast, 
wherever  canned  foods  are  produced  or  sold,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox’s  name  is  a  byword. 

“Pages  might  be  written  concerning  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  success  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company, 
and  to  the  development  of  our  industry  throughout 
the  last  half  century.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  canned  foods  industry  is  the  history  of 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilcox,  and  the  place  which  he  has 
made  for  himself  is  one  which  no  other  man  can 
ever  fill. 

“Mr.  Wilcox  recently  celebrated  his  eighty-third 
birthday;  but  in  spirit  and  in  vigor  he  must  be 
counted  among  the  youngest  of  us. 
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“We  know  that  all  of  his  friends  everywhere  will 
join  with  us  in  wishing  him  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness.” 


PEA  PACKS  OF  1934 


ALASKAS 


_  State 

Wisconsin  . 

New  York . 

Michifran  . 

Indiana  . 

Maryland  . 

Ohio  . 

Delaware  ) 

New  Jersey/ . 

Utah  1 

Idaho/ . 

Illinois  . 

Minnesota  . 

Montana  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Maine  . 

Washington  . 

All  Other  States 
Total  . 


8  oz. 

No.  1 

300-303 

No.  2 

No.  10 

Misc. 

Total 

25,506 

226,035 

37,362 

1,828.915 

306,286 

8,844 

2,432,938 

216 

24,868 

89,011 

26,992 

6,072 

147,169 

4,179 

25,388 

176,641 

114,771 

320,979 

21,919 

6,926 

196,133 

3,805 

227,783 

63,092 

71,683 

1,293,637 

161,091 

1,679,303 

2,313 

8,118 

114,443 

1,987 

126,861 

9,900 

9,568 

47,770 

231,215 

55,641 

354,094 

700 

15,500 

460 

16,660 

1,104 

22,413 

454 

23,971 

661 

6,693 

2,992 

39,471 

2,335 

61,162 

1,224 

26,464 

6,467 

33,145 

5,948 

977 

291,467 

24,178 

322,670 

10,069 

1,710 

86,461 

13,608 

111,748 

30,032 

20,215 

625,205 

55,086 

730,538 

.  36,283 

396,744 

223,031 

6,034,866 

773,061 

14,916 

6,478,901 

Wisconsin  . 

30,092 

236,986 

231,707 

3,297,287 

326,292 

2,781 

4,125,146 

New  York  . 

38,191 

112,793 

90,068 

612,466 

76,287 

25,995 

954,900 

Michigan  . 

2,926 

22,265 

246,623 

16,356 

288,170 

Indiana  . 

1,721 

1,173 

27,659 

1,658 

32,211 

Maryland  . 

7,043 

17,972 

6,147 

31,162 

Ohio  . 

809 

3,748 

23,494 

1,026 

95 

29,172 

Delaware  1 

20,468 

20,468 

Utah  1 

Idaho/- . 

84,387 

25,082 

1,058,247 

57,766 

46,934 

1,272,406 

Illinois  . 

873 

1,472 

156,898 

682 

159,825 

Minnesota  . 

20,195 

27,981 

135,986 

258,060 

42,802 

486,023 

Montana  . 

1,093 

.5,434 

1,334 

168,114 

20,963 

196,938 

Pennsylvania  . 

732 

30,701 

1,267 

84 

32,784 

Maine  . 

934 

12,293 

190,390 

5,311 

208,928 

Washington  . 

10,605 

38,769 

2,952 

598,258 

64,907 

706,391 

All  Other  States.. 

3,395 

65,147 

36,417 

207,075 

37,195 

338,229 

Total  . 

106,278 

587,761 

550,463 

6,913,812 

647,649 

75,889 

8,880,752 

Alaskas  and 

Sweets— Total 

United  States . 

141,561 

984,505 

773,494 

11,948,678  1,420,610 

90,806 

16,369,663 

HOLDINGS 


Stocks  held  by  Canners  on  Septem- 
1934  Pea  Pack  _ her  1 — Cases  all  Sizes 


State 

Actual 

Cases 

Standard 
Cases  24/2 

Alaskas 

Sweets 

Total 

Wisconsin  . 

6,558,083 

6,742,908 

♦1,088,438 

*2,793,636 

*3,882,074 

New  York . 

1,102,069 

1,124,099 

t68,590 

t644,484 

t713,074 

Michigan  . 

609,149 

643,874 

Indiana  . 

259,994 

262,391 

Maryland  . 

1,610,465 

1,657,219 

t508,872 

t27,412 

t536,284 

Ohio  . 

156,033 

155,452 

Delaware  1 

New  Jersey/ . 

374,562 

383,708 

Utah  1 

1,289,066 

1,310,449 

tl,846,664 

11,846,664 

Illinois  . 

183,796 

184,163 

Minnesota  . 

536,176 

528,069 

Montana  . 

230,083 

238,837 

Pennsylvania  .... 

355,354 

363,689 

Maine  . . 

208,928 

211,397 

817,139 

839,797 

§185,407 

§368,334 

All  Other  States 

1,068,767 

1,096,627 

§172,927 

Total  . 

15,359,653 

15,741,569 

1,838,827 

6,497,603 

7,336,330 

•  Includes  stocks  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
t  Includes  stocks  in  Maine. 

t  Includes  stocks  in  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

^  Revised — Includes  stocks  in  Montana,  Washington  and  California. 

§  Revised. 


SliJEET  CORN  GRQIilS:... 

Um3t  find  these  McuJunes 

^  RECORD  .^RECORD! 


If  you  can  corn  —  anywhere  —  any  style  —  you’ll  be  interested  in 
the  complete  line  of  corn-canning  equipment  made  by  Sprague-Sells 
Corporation,  leading  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  all  canned 
foods.  Illustrated  are  just  a  few  of  the  machines;  write  for  profusely 
illustrated  catalog  describing  the  complete  line. 


SUPER  HUSKER 

The  fasteBt,  Btrongest,  moBt  efficient  green  corn 
hunking  machine  ever  built.  Hunks  from  120  to 
160  ears  per  minute — handling  all  the  com  that 
two  operators  can  possibly  feed. 


MODEL  8  CORN  SILKER 

The  last  word  in  corn  silkers.  Stronger  more  rigid 
and  requires  much  less  space  than  other  models. 
Has  all  good  features  of  previous  silkers,  plus  a 
number  of  real  improvements. 


PEERLESS  CORN  WASHER 


For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large  round  products. 
Gently  tumbles,  rubs  and  scrubs  ears,  without  bruis¬ 
ing.  Removes  all  foreign  matter.  Saves  corn  and 
labor  costs. 


For  both  shoepeg  and  cream 
style  corn;  will  single  cut  for 
true  whole  grain  corn;  double 
cut  for  cut  kernel  corn;  will 
cut  and  scrape  for  cream 
style  corn.  Assures  big  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  and  profits. 


DUPLEX  BATCH  MIXER  PREHEATER 

For  batch  mixing  corn,  meats,  etc.  When  line  is 
operating  120  cans  per  minute,  each  ounce  of  mixed 
corn  receives  6  minutes  heat  treatment,  expelling 
much  of  free  air  contained  in  kernel,  flowing  natural 
starch  smoothly,  allowing  filling  at  high  temperature, 
which  is  a  great  aid  to  good  vacuum. 


OUR  CORN  CANNING 
LINE  IS  COMPLETE 


ITandleg  more  difficult  can  filling  jobs  than  any  other 
machine  built.  Actiim  automatic  and  continuoufi. 
Unlexs  can  is  in  proper  position  to  receive  it,  product 
cannot  flow.  All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  Fills  any 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 


Other  machines,  not  illus¬ 
trated,  are: 

Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Corn  Brasher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Com  Blancher 
Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Crain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Symp  System 
Resilker 
Cooker  Fillers 
Elevators 
Cob  Crusher 
Corn  Shaker 
etc.,  etc. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  General  Catalogue  No.  200  showing  complete  lines  of 
modern  canning  equipment  for  all  food  products. 


Name. 


Address 
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The  Industry  In  Rebuttal 

Cannins  Industry  to  Develop  Descriptive  Labeling  System  For 
All  Its  Important  Products 

(National  Canners  Association  Release) 


Definite  plans  for  continuing  the  work  on  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling  of  canned  foods  so  as  to  cover 
all  the  important  products  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  developed  by  the  National  Canners 
Association.  For  this  purpose  President  E.  S.  Thorne 
has  appointed  as  an  association  committee  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  labeling  committee  which  went 
out  of  existence  when  its  report  was  submitted  to  the 
National  Recovery  Administration.  This  association 
committee  will  have  the  task  not  only  of  developing 
the  labeling  system  but  also  carrying  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  by  which  consumers  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  industry’s  labeling  program  and  its  progress. 

On  October  1st  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  released  a  report  by  the  advisory  committee  of 
government  representatives  on  the  descriptive  label¬ 
ing  plan  as  submitted  to  Division  Administrator 
Armin  W.  Riley  on  September  26th.  With  reference 
to  this  report,  the  association’s  committee  has  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  administration’s  press  release,  in  a  statement 
preceding  the  text  of  the  report,  says  that  “the  report 
takes  issue  with  the  members  of  the  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  question  of  discarding  the  A,  B,  C  or 
other  similar  systems  of  grading,  and  insists  that 
such  a  system  plus  additional  explanatory  descrip¬ 
tions  will  be  necessary  to  inform  the  consumer  just 
what  type  and  quality  of  product  is  contained  within 
the  can.” 

That  the  A,  B,  C  grades  which  advisers  to  the 
N.  R.  A.  previously  insisted  should  be  adopted  by  the 
canning  industry  are  unenforceable,  is  admitted  in 
the  report  itself.  The  report  does  not  state  this 
directly.  Instead,  it  announces  that  “the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  worked  out  plans  looking  to 
the  complete  standardization  of  canned  products  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  en¬ 
forceability,”  and  that  a  draft  of  quality  standards 
for  canned  tomatoes  has  been  formulated  “suffi¬ 
ciently  definite  and  objective  to  be  enforceable  in  an 
action  under  a  criminal  statute.”  There  is  thus 
acknowledged  the  soundness  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try’s  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  grades  that  include 
intangible  factors  and  the  use  of  such  grades  on  the 
label. 

The  report  does  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
vision  being  made  in  the  A,  B,  C  grades  other  than 


that,  in  the  case  of  canned  tomatoes,  the  standards 
will  be  “sufficiently  definite  and  objective  as  to  be 
enforceable.”  As  explained,  however,  by  those  who 
have  been  working  on  the  revision,  the  factor  of  flavor 
will  not  be  included. 

Besides  abandoning  the  earlier  recommendation 
that  the  industry  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  label 
requirements,  the  A,  B,  C  grade  as  then  formulated, 
the  advisers  admit  the  value  of  the  descriptive  system 
recommended  by  the  industry’s  label  committee  by 
proposing  that  the  label  carry  both  a  statement  of 
grade  and  such  additional  explanatory  statements 
as  may  be  appropriate.  The  label  would  thus  carry 
a  grade  designation  based  upon  factors  other  than 
flavor,  which  designation  would,  it  is  assumed,  ac¬ 
quaint  the  consumer  with  the  quality  of  the  product 
in  the  can. 

If  the  factor  of  flavor  is  so  important  as  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  A,  B,  C  grading  system  have  here¬ 
tofore  contended,  then  its  omission  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  quality  grade  to  be  carried  on  the  label  will 
tend  to  deceive  the  consumer,  who  in  her  own  mind 
will  interpret  the  grade  designation  as  covering  flavor 
along  with  other  factors. 

The  plan  of  the  Labeling  Committee  proposes  to 
use  on  the  label  descriptive  terms  for  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  objective  tests,  and  it  now  appears 
that  the  revised  A,  B,  C  grades  are  to  be  based  solely 
on  factors  sufficiently  definite  and  objective  as  to  be 
enforceable.  Thus,  the  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
posed  system  is  that  the  Labeling  Committee  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  the  consumer  the  actual  information, 
while  the  A,  B,  C  system  proposes  to  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  quality  designation  based  upon  factors  the 
identity  of  which  the  consumer  does  not  know  and 
from  which  is  omitted  at  least  the  one  important  fac¬ 
tor  of  flavor  that  the  consumer  would  expect  to  be 
included  in  a  quality  symbol. 

jc  Jl 

THE  PACIFIC  CAN  COMPANY,  San  Francisco, 
plans  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Stockton,  California. 
*  *  * 

GOVERNMENT  PEACHES— The  pack  of  cling 
peaches  for  the  government  for  relief  purposes  has 
been  officially  announced  as  112,789  cases.  This  was 
made  by  two  Sacramento  Valley  plants. 
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Canning  Machinery 

for  all  the  various  fruits,  veget¬ 
ables,  sea  foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog. 


Robint- Beckett  Can  Cleaning  Machine 
For  removing  dirt  and  rust  from  tops,  bottoms  and  bodies  of  cans 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Lombard,  Concord  and  West  Falls  Ave., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


More  Insurance 
Stronger  Protection 
Broader  Coverage 

ar  ar  ar 

At 

LESS  COST 

Through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

S40  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

tor  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 
by 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

of  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
of  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 
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GEORGE  BURNHAM  MORRILL 

EORGE  BURNHAM  MORRILL,  67,  president 
of  the  Burnham  and  Morrill  Company,  died 
in  Portland,  Maine,  on  September  28th  as  the 
result  of  an  automobile  accident  which  occurred  while 
he  was  driving  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Morrill  was  born  in  Portland,  September  26, 
1867,  the  son  of  the  late  Charles  S.  and  Calista  D. 
Morrill.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Portland  where  he 
received  his  early  education,  later  matriculating  at 
Harvard  University. 

He  was  president  of  the  large  food  packing  con¬ 
cern  established  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  by  his  father  and  George  Burnham  and  his  three 
brothers,  and  maintaining  packing  plants  throughout 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia.  President  of  the  firm  since 
1909,  Mr.  Morrill  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  rapid  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  decades  to  a 
respected  position  in  the  food 
industry.  His  death  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  loss  to  the  industrJ^ 

Mr.  Morrill  resided  in  Port¬ 
land  and  at  Windham  Hill.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Portland 
National  Bank,  a  member  of 
the  Cumberland  Club  and 
Rotary  Club,  and  had  wide 
social  connections  among  a 
host  of  friends  who  will  regret 
to  learn  of  his  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  death. 

Mr.  Morrill  was  a  man  of 
unusual  qualities  of  character. 

Generous  and  charitable  in  all  his  dealings  and  con¬ 
nections,  his  first  thought  was  for  others  above  self. 
His  home  was  the  center  of  his  personal  interest  and 
his  family  the  object  of  his  generous  self-sacrifice, 
yet  he  always  found  time  for  thoughts  of  others, 
and  his  devotion  of  himself  and  his  support  to  those 
in  need  will  always  be  remembered  by  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  and  to  whose  lives  he  added 
so  much. 

His  business  friends,  too,  will  remember  him  for 
his  integrity  and  fine  sense  of  honor  without  thought 
of  self-interest — his  tolerance  and  his  never-failing 
cheer  and  good  will — his  good  word  for  all  who  de¬ 
served  or  needed  it — his  disparagement  of  none. 

Mr.  Morrill  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Elwell  Morrill ;  two  sons,  Charles  S.  and  George  B. 
Morrill,  Jr.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Leonard. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  two  o’clock  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  September  30th,  at  the  State  Street 
Chapel,  Portland.  Interment  at  Evergreen  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Portland,  will  follow  cremation. 

jt 

DEATH  OF  GEORGE  SLESSMAN 

Lon  P.  Flanigan,  President  of  the  National  Kraut 
Packers  Association,  says  of  this  notable  man : 

“I  announce  with  sorrow  the  death  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  October  5th,  of  George  Slessman,  Clyde,  Ohio. 
George  Slessman  was  the  dean  of  the  sauerkraut  in¬ 


dustry  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association,  be¬ 
ing  elected  to  that  office  in  1906. 

His  three  sons,  Allen,  Martin  and  Frank,  all  reared 
under  his  tutorage,  are  now  leading  factors  in  the 
industry  pioneered  by  their  father. 

George  Slessman  enjoyed  not  only  the  respect  of 
the  members  of  his  industry  but  their  affection  as 
well.  His  judgment  was  universally  looked  up  to. 

I  have  repeatedly  sought  his  advice  and  help  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  many  problems  of  the  past  two  years. 

I  have  always  had  more  respect  for  his  opinions  on 
matters  of  crops  and  growing  conditions  than  for 
those  of  any  other  individual.  He  has  been  a  stead¬ 
fast  source  of  help  to  each  of  his  successors  as  head 
of  our  Association,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  his 
has  been  perhaps  the  greatest  individual  infiuence 
guiding  the  Association’s  affairs. 

George  Slessman  was  a  rugged  member  of  the 
old  school.  Our  country  would  be  better  if  we  had 
more  like  him.  He  was  always  a  gentleman,  always 
a  good  father,  always  a  good  business  man,  and 
always  a  good  citizen.  We  shall  miss  him. 

‘The  elements  were  so  mixed  in  him  that  nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  the  world,  ‘  This  Was  a 
Man.’  ” 

jit  jt 

MINIMUM  PRICES  APPROVED  FOR  CALIFORNIA 
CANNED  RIPE  OLIVES 

INIMUM  prices  to  producers  and  changes  in 
minimum  prices  to  distributors  as  provided  for 
in  the  marketing  agreement  and  license  for 
California  canned  ripe  olives  were  approved  late  Mon¬ 
day,  October  1st,  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  has  announced. 

The  changes  in  the  minimum  prices  at  which  can- 
ners  could  sell  canned  ripe  olives  to  the  distributors, 
are  intended  to  make  prices  more  equitable  according 
to  various  sizes  in  order  that  supplies  may  be  equalized. 

The  minimum  prices  to  producers  will  be  effective 
for  all  purchases  of  the  1934  crop.  The  changes  in  the 
minimum  prices  to  distributors  will  become  effective 
five  days  “after  the  mailing,  simultaneously,  of  a  notice 
of  such  changes  to  all  canners  as  defined  in  the  market¬ 
ing  agreement.  .  .  .” 

j*  jt 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

NOVEMBER  12-13,  1934 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Hotel 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Annual. 

NOVEMBER  22-23,  1934 — Indiana  Canners,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  11-12,  1934 — Ohio  Canners.  Annual. 
DECEMBER  13-14,  1934— New  York  State  Canners, 
Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Annual. 
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CONTINUOUS 

COOKERS 


For 

Tomatoes, 

Cherries, 

Apples, 

Kraut, 

Etc. 


For  any  size  can,  any  capacity  up  to  180 
cans  per  minute.  Write  for  quotation. 


ERimnUPNAN 


VGANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Compiete  Canning  Piant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINE  CD. 

■■  I  M  E. 

Herman  Eamse .  Presi-. 
4I9-4'2I  E.Lomdard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones Plaza  I S^S-fSP'G 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

PubUihed  by 
The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


AVARS 

Canning  Factory  Machinery 


Pea  and  Bean  Filler  String  Bean  &  Tomato  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer  Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler  Soup  &  Tomato  Juice  Filler 
Beet  Topper  Beet  Grader  Beet  Slicer 
Beet  Splitter  Can  Cleaner  Corn  Shaker 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Morral  Labeling 


Ijj  n 

B  ' 

■ 

.... 

Machine 

Manufactured  by 

Mortal  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 

Also  Manufacturers  of 
THE  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKER— Either  Single 
or  Double. 

THE  MORRAL CORN 
CUTTER— For  Cream 
Style  Corn. 

THE  MORRAL  COM- 
BINATION  CORN 

CUTTER— for  either 
Whole  Grain  or  Cream 
Style  Corn. 

Write  for  prices  and 
further  information. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

CHAINS  GET  TOGETHER  fight  of  the  whole  industry  to  save  itself  from  destruc- 


WITH  its  organization  now  representing  160  op¬ 
erators,  with  an  aggregate  of  23,000  retail  units 
and  an  annual  turnover  of  two  and  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  the  recently-formed  Food  and  Grocery 
Chain  Stores  of  America  held  its  first  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  this  week,  taking  up  code,  labeling, 
and  other  matters. 

Outstanding  leaders  of  the  chain  group  include  F.  H. 
Massman  of  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  president;  E.  G.  Younker, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  treasurer;  W.  R.  Griswold,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.;  Warren  Clark,  Cincinnati;  Wm.  L.  Mc- 
Eachran,  Spokane;  T.  P.  Cauley,  Buffalo;  L.  Fisher, 
Springfield,  Ill.;  Arthur  O’Keefe,  Boston;  William 
Park,  Philadelphia;  and  Hunter  C.  Phelan,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

It  developed  at  the  convention  that  notwithstanding 
the  general  impression  that  the  chains  have  endorsed 
the  suggested  “A,”  “B,”  “C”  labeling  plan  for  canned 
foods,  some  chains  have  not  yet  taken  this  action,  and 
are  still  debating  the  question. 

Albert  H.  Morrill,  president  of  the  Kroger  Grocery 
&  Bakery  Co.,  served  as  toastmaster  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  held  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 

John  A.  Logan,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  executive  vice 
president  of  the  chain  group. 

CORLISS  COMMENTS 

N  view  of  the  sharp  interest  in  the  brokerage  situa¬ 
tion  developed  by  the  Master  Code,  unusual  trade 
attention  was  given  to  a  statement  issued  by  Warren 
A.  Corliss,  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association,  outlining  the  position  and  attitude  of  the 
brokers  of  the  country  on  current  trade  questions. 

“There  should  be  no  question  or  misunderstanding,” 
he  said,  “about  the  consistently  maintained  position  of 
the  food  broker  in  respect  to  fair  trade  practices  as 
discussed  in  code  developments  of  the  past  15  months. 

“The  representatives  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association,  as  spokesmen  for  the  industry,  have  been 
clear  and  definite  in  all  their  statements.  The  food 
broker  has  been  fighting  a  recognized  evil  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  namely,  the  diversion  of  brokerage  to  buyers 
by  whatever  name  called.  Those  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  this  evil  have  been  too  long  in  a  preferred  position. 
It  has  been  for  the  most  part  secret  up  to  now.  Code 
making  has  driven  it  into  the  open,  and  the  great 
masses,  the  members  of  the  food  industries,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  how  they  have  been  discriminated 
against.  The  food  broker  believes  that  at  least  the 
evil  has  been  properly  named  and  defined  and  that  its 
prohibition  in  the  industry  has  been  established  as  a 
matter  of  principle. 

“The  master  code  prohibits  it ;  many  of  the  divisional 
codes  prohibit  it,  and  the  courts  have  condemned  it. 

“It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  this  is  the  food 
brokers’  fight.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  the 


tive  monopolistic  practices.  The  mad  rush  to  form 
monopolistic  buying  organizations  in  the  food  industry 
in  order  to  get  brokerage,  and  other  special  allowances 
not  available  to  all,  has  become  a  national  scandal. 
The  food  broker  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  bat¬ 
tle,  but  every  independent  unit  in  the  food  industry 
has  just  as  much  at  stake,  or  even  more  at  stake  in  this 
fight,  as  has  the  food  broker. 

“Thousands  in  the  industry  are  thinking  and  hoping, 
perhaps  desiring  to  fight  for  the  same  principle,  and 
since  they  are  deterred  because  of  confusion,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  what  the 
broker  has  asked  for  and  what  they  want  are  two 
widely  separated  and  entirely  different  things,  it  is 
time  to  restate,  directly  and  clearly,  the  food  brokers’ 
principles. 

“1. — A  bonafide  food  broker  is  a  sales  agent  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  food  manufacturer,  canner,  packer,  re¬ 
finer,  processor,  or  other  first  hand,  to  sell  his  prod¬ 
ucts  in  a  particular  territory.  The  food  broker  has 
no  inconsistent  relationships,  either  financial,  contrac¬ 
tual,  or  legal,  with  the  buyers.  A  prominent  manu¬ 
facturer  recently  testified:  T  will  employ  my  own 
salaried  salesman  in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  is  an  employee 
of  my  own  company  and  sells  my  product  there.  In 
Houston  my  company  has  no  employee  to  sell  its  prod¬ 
uct.  There  we  employ  a  good  broker  who  does  the 
same  thing  in  Houston  that  our  employee  does  in 
Dallas.’  It  is  quite  apparent,  and  the  industry  has  so 
regarded  it,  that  the  commission  paid  a  bonafide 
broker  by  a  food  manufacturer  is  an  element  of  cost 
of  his  product  and  not  an  element  of  price — just  as 
the  salary  and  expense  of  his  own  salaried  salesmen 
is  an  element  of  cost. 

“2. — The  food  broker  believes  his  job  to  be  to  find 
buyers  within  proper  trade  circles,  for  the  products  of 
his  principals,  and  to  sell  these  products  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  following  through,  of  course,  to 
see  that  these  products  ultimately  find  their  way  into 
consumption  and  make  way  for  subsequent  sales. 

“3. — The  food  broker  believes  that  for  this  selling 
service,  rendered  solely  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  he 
should  receive  a  compensation,  which  is  commonly 
known  in  the  entire  food  and  grocery  industry  as 
brokerage  or  commission,  and  to  be  paid  the  food 
broker  by  the  principal. 

“4. — The  food  broker  determinedly  believes  that 
only  one  who  can  whole-heartedly  serve  the  principal 
as  a  selling  agent  or  representative,  and  who  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  owned  or  controlled  by  the  buyer, 
or  even  influenced  by  the  selfish  interests  of  the  buyer, 
has  a  fair  right  to  be  paid  for  sales  or  selling  services. 

“5. — The  food  broker  knows,  and  is  sure  that  the 
entire  industry  must  agree,  that  payment  of  that  which 
is  called  ‘brokerage’  or  ‘comission’  to  any  buyer,  di- 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


FAR  seeing  trade  executive  wrote  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  last  week  as  follows: 

“If  certain  interests  had  their  way  steps 
would  eventually  be  taken  that  would  eliminate 
thousands  of  individual  grocers.  Economists  are 
presenting  figures  showing  the  small  retailer  is  a 
detriment  to  distribution.  We  listened  to  a  man 
of  high  authority  only  this  week,  and  in  the 
plainest  language  I  know  the  burden  of  his  state¬ 
ments  was  that  single  handed,  retailer  and 
wholesaler  is  waging  a  losing  fight.  Form  a 
large  enough  group  so  that  when  need  arises  you 
have  power  to  plead  and  prove  your  cause.” 

The  speaker  referred  to  might  well  have  spoken 
about  canners  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  many  feel  the 
small  canner  might  well  be  forgotten  entirely,  as  he 
has  been  so  many  times,  and  the  field  left  to  the  big 
operator.  Certainly  every  canner  needs  now,  more 
than  ever,  the  protection  afforded  by  membership  in 
a  strong  local,  state  and  national  group. 

Annual  state  conventions  are  in  order  and  called. 
The  big  national  convention  is  only  a  few  weeks 
away.  What  is  your  thought  at  present  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  your  membership  or  prospective  member¬ 
ship?  ril  bet  a  lot  of  you  are  saying  to  yourselves, 
“Well,  membership  in  a  local  association  seemed  to 
be  all  right  when  we  were  going  to  be  governed  by 
codes  and  fair  practice  agreement,  but  now  when  re¬ 
strictions  seem  to  be  about  thrown  in  the  discard, 
and  especially  when  nature  has  so  splendidly  taken 
care  of  anticipated  surpluses,  I  think  Fll  string  along 
with  nature  next  season  and  save  my  membership 
dues  in  any  associations  of  which  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber.”  Isn’t  that  about  the  frame  of  mind  into  which 
many  of  you  have  fallen? 

Well,  snap  out  of  it! 

Probably  not  even  the  new  bureau  heads  in  Wash¬ 
ington  can  say  tonight  v/ith  any  degree  of  assurance 
just  what  the  near  future  will  bring  in  the  way  of 
developments  in  the  application  and  definition  of 
even  existing  codes,  to  say  nothing  of  what  the  next 
year  may  bring  forth.  I  want  to  tell  you,  however, 
that  so  much  of  good  has  come  out  of  the  codes  so  far 
that  thousands  of  manufacturers  and  retailers  will 
rise  in  their  might  and  insist  that  whatever  of  good 
has  been  found  in  them  until  now  be  retained.  Oth¬ 
ers  will  think  of  further  gains  to  be  made  if  the  codes 
are  made  more  binding  in  some  particulars,  and  in 
either  event,  yours  will  be  such  a  still,  small  voice 


outside  of  an  association  that  your  suggestions  for 
or  against  any  proposal  will  carry  absolutely  no 
weight. 

If  later  developments  in  the  economic  situation 
make  the  need  for  strong  trade  associations  less  urg¬ 
ent  than  at  present,  there  are  countless  fields  in  which 
associations  can  prove  their  worth.  You  read  with 
interest  that  five  of  the  leading  chain  stores  in  the 
country  have  formed  a  buying  office.  It  is  true  at 
present  that  their  attention  or  that  of  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  buying  office  will  probably  be  centered  on  im¬ 
ports,  but  if  successful  in  this  endeavor,  why  will  the 
common  interest  cease  there?  What  will  be  more 
logical  than  for  them  to  look  at  purchases  here  in 
this  country  with  a  common  eye?  Next  you  read 
about  the  formation  of  that  purchasing  agency  for 
the  wholesale  grocers.  And  it’s  whispered  it  was 
formed  against  the  best  judgment  of  a  leader  who 
has  ruled  autocratically  for  years.  Can’t  you  see 
which  way  the  trend  is  going? 

What  have  the  canners  done,  as  a  whole,  toward 
meeting  such  a  situation?  We  have  spent  millions 
in  developing  research  departments.  We  have  ably 
helped  fellow  canners  pack  the  finest  kinds  of  foods 
in  the  best  containers  possible.  Trained  field  men 
have  been  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  smallest  canner 
in  the  industry  if  he  needed  technical  assistance  in 
putting  up  his  pack.  Label  and  box  men  have  spent 
their  employers’  time  without  stint  in  assisting  in 
the  preparation  of  labels  and  shipping  containers  de¬ 
signed  to  capture  the  fancy  and  tease  the  appetite 
of  the  most  finicky. 

State  associations  and  the  National  alike  have  re¬ 
ligiously  kept  away  from  the  slightest  attempt  to 
help  a  canner  sell  his  pack  profitably.  The  motto 
of  the  large  associations  in  our  industry  seems  to 
have  been,  “Can  all  you  can;  give  it  away  if  you 
have  to!” 

Trade  associations  in  other  lines  have  already 
taken  steps  toward  making  accessible  to  members 
the  best  advertising  and  selling  thought  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  field ;  canners  in  each  state  should  do  not  less. 
I  say  state,  but  for  the  purpose  of  greatest  good  to 
the  largest  number,  groups  for  self  help  in  selling 
should  be  formed  to  include  those  within  a  logical 
sales  area.  You  and  your  fellow  canner  has  splendid 
ideas  along  these  lines  but  you  have  never  made  your¬ 
selves  heard  in  your  local  association  meetings. 
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Then,  too,  the  secretary  of  one  association  after  an¬ 
other  has  wanted  to  see  the  membership  of  any  sales 
information  gathering  group  held  to  his  own  associa¬ 
tion  and  for  their  benefit.  The  movement  to  succeed 
must  be  broader  than  that.  These  sales  groups  must 
be  formed  by  products  first  and  localites  afterwards, 
if  such  action  seems  to  be  necessary.  Some  one  re¬ 
minds  me  we  did  have  a  Corn  Canners  Association 
and  asks  why  it  did  not  continue.  This  association 
did  a  lot  of  good  and  should  have  been  strengthened 
instead  of  thrown  in  the  discard. 

Those  of  you  who  belonged  to  it,  however,  will  re¬ 
member  it  did  nothing  for  you  except  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  crops,  packs  and 
stocks.  It  never  had  anyone  connected  with  it  who 
had  any  constructive  ideas  regarding  the  profitable 
sale  of  your  holdings,  and  the  experience  with  which 
to  back  them  up.  Others  among  our  readers  have 
from  time  to  time  been  under  the  spell  of  some  pro¬ 
fessional  organizer  or  advertising  agency  man  who 
has  promised  to  work  wonders  for  you  in  helping  to 
dispose  of  your  packs  on  a  profitable  basis  but  who 
lacked  everything  of  practical  knowledge  of  your 
sale  and  distribution  problems. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  know  you  have  a 
larger  membership  in  your  associations,  state  and  na¬ 
tional,  but  it’s  a  membership  requiring  more  than 
membership  offers  at  present. 

Drive  into  the  country  in  any  direction  and  you 
will  be  apt  to  find  cross  roads  general  stores  with 
fronts  painted  some  common  color  designating  them 
as  members  of  some  national  voluntary  group  of 
stores.  Stop  your  car  and  enter.  You  will  be 
shocked  in  most  instances  to  see  the  disorder  and 
even  dirt  present  in  the  interior.  You  see  a  shell  of 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  local  monument  to  better 
merchandising.  There  is  no  life  remaining  from  the 
original  impetus  to  membership  in  the  organization. 

At  present,  many  members  of  canners  association^ 
will  lose  interest  in  the  group  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
evident  Codes  will  not  continue  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  first  intended.  New  interest  must  be  sup¬ 
plied.  I  know  of  no  better  source  from  which  to 
supply  it  than  from  the  formation  of  active  sales 
and  advertising  organizations  to  actually  help  the 
small  canner  sell  his  pack  more  profitably.  In  the 
past  such  efforts  have  failed  because  those  active  in 
association  work  felt  large  canners  might  survive  un¬ 
aided  as  long  as  they  were  not  harassed  by  the  com¬ 
petition  of  numerous  small  canners  operating  under 
a  much  lower  overhead.  I  am  not  certain  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  today  the  older,  more  experienced 
canner  begins  to  realize  he  is  no  stronger  than  the 
organization  to  which  he  belongs.  Certainly  some  of 
the  stronger  ones  will  swing  behind  such  suggested 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Keep  membership  in  your  association  if  you  al¬ 
ready  belong.  Join  an  association  if  you  are  not  a 
member  now.  Then  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  your  association.  Make  it  a  force  for  good  for 
the  canners  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  You  can  do  it. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

SEVERAL  CALIFORNIA  PACKERS  are  handling 
meat  for  the  Government,  among  those  putting  up 
packs  being  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  the  F.  E.  Booth 
Company,  the  Delray  Corporation,  the  Muzio  Packing 
Company,  the  H.  Moffatt  Company,  and  the  B.  H.  Body 
Company,  all  of  Northern  California.  Two  or  three 
plants  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  also  can¬ 
ning  meat  for  relief  purposes. 

W.  R.  ROACH  &  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich¬ 
igan,  is  contemplating  the  year-round  operation  of 
their  Owosso,  Michigan,  plant,  beginning  in  1935.  The 
Owosso  plant  is  the  largest  operated  by  the  company, 
employing  approximately  1,000  workers. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CANNING  PEACH  GROWERS, 
a  co-operative  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  has 
filed  an  answer  to  the  Government’s  order  that  it  show 
cause  why  its  license  should  not  be  suspended  or  re¬ 
voked  for  alleged  violations  of  the  peach  control  agree¬ 
ment.  The  A.  A.  A.  made  ten  charges  against  the 
co-operative,  which  has,  in  turn,  denied  eight  of  these 
and  presented  qualified  denials  of  the  other  two. 

AFTER  STANDING  IDLE  for  six  years,  the  Wina- 
mac  Canning  Company,  Winamac,  Indiana,  was  put 
into  operation  by  John  Lidgard  and  Ray  Leffell,  pack¬ 
ing  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes  this  season. 

ALBERT  HORNER,  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Can¬ 
neries  Co.,  operating  a  pineapple  cannery  on  the  Island 
of  Kauai,  is  enjoying  an  extended  vacation,  making  a 
trip  around  South  America  on  the  palatial  liner  Malolo. 

THE  CANNING  OF  FROG  MEAT  will  be  under¬ 
taken  on  a  commercial  scale  by  American  Frog  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Breeding 
ponds  are  now  being  prepared  near  New  Orleans,  and 
when  a  sufficient  supply  of  frogs  is  available,  frog  meat 
will  be  packed  in  five  ounce  and  ten  and  one-half  ounce 
cans. 

THE  RIVERBANK  CANNING  COMPANY,  River- 
bank,  California,  has  enlarged  its  plant  this  season  and 
is  putting  up  a  large  pack  of  tomatoes. 

TO  BETTER  SERVE  their  Southern  trade,  the  Snid¬ 
er  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  New  York,  will 
pack  peas  at  Harlingen,  Texas,  having  contracted  for 
2,000  acres. 

OLD  CAPITOL  PACKERS,  INC.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Benicia,  California,  with  a  capital  of  1,000 
shares  of  stock  of  no  par  value.  The  incorporators  are 
J.  G.  Grigg,  Alameda,  and  George  A.  Connolly  and  J.  E. 
Truman,  San  Francisco.  It  is  planned  to  pack  sea  food. 

THE  MUIRSON  LABEL  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the  enlargement  of 
its  plant.  The  new  addition  will  be  126  by  200  feet  in 
size.  A  specialty  is  made  of  labels  for  canners. 

THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  paid  capital  of  $10,000.  E.  H.  Grunter,  Presi¬ 
dent;  E.  H.  Grunter,  Jr.,  Vice-President;  and  E.  E. 
Grunter,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  ^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  vnth  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 3  Knapp  Can  Labeling  Machines;  Ayars 
Fillers;  2  Ayars  Can  Conveyor  Coolers;  Standard 
Sealing  and  Compression  Unit;  Knapp  Boxer;  Alum¬ 
inum  Kettles;  U.  S.  Bottle  Rinser.  Priced  right  for 
quick  disposal. 

Address  Box  A-1988  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Good  used  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  5  to 
500  gallon  capacity,  with  and  without  brass  agitators; 
rebuilt,  A-1  condition  throughout,  guaranteed  steam 
pressure.  Responsible  Coppersmith  since  1871. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Good  used  all  metal  Pulper.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails. 

Address  Box  A-1989  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Four  Closed  Retorts  and  Rings.  Price 
must  be  right  and  in  first  class  condition. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED—  In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — Looking  for  employment  and  investment 
with  live  organization.  Have  had  twenty  years  of  success  as 
a  practical  canner,  broker  and  salesman.  References  as  to 
charater,  ability  and  financial  standing. 

Address  Box  B-1991  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— In  canning  or  preserving  plant.  College 
trained  with  8  years  experience  from  mechanic  to  manager, 
packing  general  line  and  specialty  products,  as  preserves  (vac- 
pan),  fruit  and  vegetable  by-products,  spaghetti,  etc.  Can 
furnish  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-19&7  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Salesman,  acquainted  with  jobbers, 
chain  stores,  and  brokers  in  Maryland,  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  Forty  years  old;  married;  twenty  years  sell¬ 
ing  experience.  Desires  to  connect  with  live  quality  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Address  Box  B-1990  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Experienced  in  jellies,  preserves  (vacuum-pan),  spaghetti,  soups, 
tomato  products  and  similar  foods.  Eastern  urban  location 
desired. 

Address  Box  B-1992  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIGHTED 


Landreths^  Seeds 

If  you  are  in  need  of  any  seeds  for  spring  planting,  before 
placing  your  orders  elsewhere,  write  us  stating  kinds  and  quanti¬ 
ties  wanted  and  if  we  have  them  we  will  be  delighted  to  quote. 
There  is  1  50  years  experience  back  of  our  seeds.  We  are 
growers  of  seeds  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 

Business  Established  1 784  OUR  1 50  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


om  mission 


Ganne^  G'oo^s  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


CHECK  PEA  VINER  and  BEAN  SNIPPER 
REPAIRS  THIS  FALL 

As  soon  as  the  season  is  over,  check  your  repair  and  replacement 
parts  at  once.  In  this  way  you  can  secure  the  benefit  of  today's 
prices  and  be  prepared  for  next  season.  Send  today  for  the  new 
Price  List  "V  covering  all  repair  parts  for  Chisholm-Ryder  machines. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niasara  Falls,  N.  y. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  SALES  CORP.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md,  Columbus,  Wis.  Ogden,  Utah 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Notable  Crop  Report  Season — Canners  Weil  Informed  and 
Confident  of  the  Market — The  Pea  Pack  as  It  Is — Calling  on 
the  ’35  Pack  for  Market  Depression 

NDING  A  NOTABLE  CROP  REPORTS  SEASON 
— Readers  everywhere,  we  know,  are  grateful  for 
the  unusual  number  of  Crop  Reports  given  this 
season,  and  for  the  widespread  and  complete  coverage 
of  the  whole  canning  field.  It  helped  materially  in 
keeping  the  entire  market  steady  because  well  in¬ 
formed;  and  it  stands  as  an  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  growing  improvement  in  business  understanding 
among  all  canners,  and  of  the  realization  by  all  that 
no  canner  stands  alone,  but  that  all  are  dependent 
upon  fellow  canners,  the  industry  working  more  nearly 
as  a  unit  or  a  whole  than  in  any  previous  year.  And 
the  results  are  before  you:  the  market  in  stronger, 
in  better  condition  than  ever,  with  confidence  com¬ 
pletely  established.  Canned  foods  are  canned  foods 
wherever  produced ;  the  country  is  their  market ;  qual¬ 
ity  production,  therefore,  affects  all,  and,  per  contra, 
the  unfaithful  canner  who  produces  a  poor,  trashy 
pack,  hurts  all.  The  industry  has  profited  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  raising  of  the  average  quality  of  canned  foods, 
and  it  will  go  even  further  by  more  attention  to  this 
feature.  Not  only  are  the  black  sheep  among  canners 
being  herded  to  themselves  and  their  influence  upon 
the  whole  market  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  buy¬ 
ers  who  accord  an  outlet  for  this  unworthy  stuff  are 
being  noted  and  tagged  and  avoided  by  all  self- 
respecting  operators.  Inevitably  there  must  be  scav¬ 
engers  among  producers  and  distributors,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  market  they  are  being  branded  as 
such  and  avoided.  These  birds  of  prey  are  being  left 
more  and  more  to  stew  in  their  own  juice. 

Here  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  strength  of  the 
present  canned  foods  market ;  the  reason  canners  have 
stood  solidly  together,  in  full  confidence  of  the  value 
of  their  holdings,  and  been  able  to  resist  the  usual 
onslaughts  on  the  market.  They  are  packing  better 
quality  and  they  are  immensely  better  informed  on 
the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  packs,  as  they  pro¬ 
gress,  and  they  are  profiting  by  the  better  business 
methods  which  naturally  follow.  And  that  is  why  the 
market  is  not  only  strong,  but  why  it  may  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  it  will  continue  so,  and  for 
months,  and  possibly  for  years,  to  come. 

In  thanking  these  many  contributors  that  made  this 
result  possible  we  could  do  no  better  than  reproduce 
the  final  crop  reports  received  as  an  evidence  of  their 


widespread  source.  A  leading  canner  in  Delaware, 
under  date  of  October  5th,  says: 

“Have  no  definite  knowledge  of  anything  ex¬ 
cept  sugar  corn.  I  regard  my  crop  as  being  nor¬ 
mal  for  1934.  Tomatoes  yielded  about  55  to  60 
per  cent.” 

From  down  in  New  Mexico  the  next  report  comes, 
and  reads: 

“The  tomato  crop  in  this  district  is  now  in  mid¬ 
season,  with  just  about  normal  yield.  Acreage 
slightly  above  normal.  Conditions  now  fair  and 
with  normal  weather  will  pack  an  average 
amount.” 

And  from  up  in  Utah  comes  the  last: 

“Drought  and  pests  cut  our  prospects  on  to¬ 
mato  acreage  to  about  40  per  cent  of  normal. 
Then  on  September  26th  we  had  a  killing  frost. 
We  are  averaging  3i/^  tons  per  acre  on  contracted 
acreage  as  compared  with  tons  average  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  pack  in  Utah  will  be  one- 
third  less  than  last  year.” 

THE  MARKET — The  1934  harvest  for  all  the  coun¬ 
try  except  the  Coast  may  be  considered  as  closed  on  all 
items  of  canned  foods,  though  some  few  cases  may  be 
added  before  the  final  and  last  cannery  closes.  And 
the  fact  that  many  canners  are  now  quoting  mere 
“remnants”  rather  than  stocks,  even  on  the  Coast, 
tells  the  story.  Naturally  the  buyers  are  covering 
wherever  possible,  for  even  the  most  pessimistic  have 
come  to  realize  that  lower  prices  on  canned  foods  are 
■K)ut  of  the  question.  Business  in  canned  foods,  and 
on  general  lines  with  all  distributors,  from  the  whole¬ 
salers  down  to  the  final  retailers,  is  good;  far  ahead 
of  last  year  and  going  strong.  The  birds  of  ill-omen 
have  croaked  in  vain;  business  is  on  the  up  and  up 
and  all,  but  they,  believe  it  will  continue  so.  And  it 
will. 

Canners  who  have  any  surplus  stocks  are  quoting 
them  moderately,  but  with  the  admonition  “these  are 
our  lowest  prices;  do  not  make  offers.”  Every  item 
on  the  list  is  strong,  and  there  is  no  run-away  market 
on  canned  tomatoes.  It  is  just  slowly  but  steadily 
advancing,  with  No.  2’s  quoted  at  85c  as  bottom  as 
this  is  written.  And  the  whole  tomato  list  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  this. 

Under  the  reports  of  a  better  pack  of  corn  than 
early  expected,  canned  corn  is  marking  time,  but  like 
tomatoes  it  will  soon  begin  to  move,  slowly  but  stead¬ 
ily,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  overpack. 

Pea  statistics  shocked  some  sensitive  souls  by  show¬ 
ing  15,741,569  cases  reduced  to  the  basis  of  2’s,  but  it 
need  not  have  done  so.  The  pea  canners  prepared  for 
a  pack  that  would  have  totalled  about  24,000,000  cases 
if  the  season  had  been  “right,”  and  so  they' felt  and 
said  that  it  was  only  about  half  a  pack.  Under  normal 
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considerations  it  is  less  than  that,  since  the  usual 
three  or  four  million  case  carryover  was  entirely  lack¬ 
ing.  Evidence  of  that  is  shown  in  the  heavy  selling 
of  the  pack  to  date,  more  than  half  of  it  already  gone, 
and  the  market — and  the  too  conservative  buyers — 
are  compelled  to  rely  upon  but  7,336,330  cases  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  from  September  1st,  including  a 
cushion  as  a  carryover  for  the  1935  season.  There 
should  be  a  carryover  to  cushion  the  market,  but  there 
will  be  none.  That  makes  the  1935  pack  dangerous — 
if  good  old  Dame  Nature  turns  the  pea  canners  loose. 
But  of  all  the  fool  market  considerations  we  have  ever 
heard,  it  is  that  “the  prospects  of  a  big  pack  in  1935 
are  depressing  the  present  market.”  This  is  a  flare- 
back  from  the  old  Efficiency  days  which  wrecked  and 
ruined  us,  but  it  is  actually  being  trotted  out  as  a 
market  guide  this  week!  You  just  can’t  kill  an  effi¬ 
ciency  expert,  but  experience  has  mortally  wounded 
them. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘*The  Canning  Trade” 

Buying  Continues — Shrimp  Advances — Tomato  Prices  Creep 
Up — Corn  Rather  Quiet — Pineapple  Firmer — Light  Holdings  of 
Peas  Check  Larger  Pack  Figures — Largest  Salmon  Pack — 
W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.  Busy 

New  York,  October  11th,  1934. 

The  situation — Higher  markets,  reports  of 
dwindling  stocks  in  canners’  hands,  and  continued 
good  buying  furnished  the  features  of  the  past 
week.  Shrimp  was  higher,  and  canned  fruits  were 
showing  a  stronger  tone.  Reports  indicated  that 
canned  foods  sales  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  thus 
far  in  the  new  season  have  been  abnormally  heavy, 
which  augurs  well  for  renewed  buying  to  fill  out  de¬ 
pleted  inventories.  Heavy  packs  of  salmon  and  pine¬ 
apple  were  reported  during  the  week,  with  the  final 
report  on  the  1934  pea  pack  indicating  a  larger  supply 
than  had  been  generally  supposed. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  few  exceptions,  the  outlook 
favors  a  continued  upward  swing  in  canned  foods  quo¬ 
tations.  Distributors  have  come  to  the  realization  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  boom  is  in  progress  on 
canned  foods  this  year,  and  are  buying  additional  sup¬ 
plies  with  more  confidence  than  has  been  shown  at  any 
time  during  the  past  several  years. 

SHRIMP — An  advance  of  10  cents  per  dozen  was 
named  by  one  or  two  packers  during  the  week,  and  it 
is  expected  that  other  canners  will  fall  in  line  with 
the  revised  basis,  which  brings  the  market  up  to  $1.10 
on  small  shrimp  and  $1.20  on  fancy  large.  Demand 
has  been  stimulated  somewhat  by  the  advance,  and 
packers  who  have  not  yet  followed  in  the  increase  are 
getting  more  business. 

TOMATOES — The  southern  market  was  showing 
renewed  strength  during  the  week,  but  buying  was 
along  rather  conservative  lines  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  period.  Prompt  shipment  Is  are  held  at  521/2 


cents,  2s  at  821/^  to  85  cents,  3s  at  $1,171/4,  and  10s  at 
$3.75.  California  packers  are  also  showing  firmer 
views  on  the  market,  and  are  quoting  standard  2i/^s 
at  $1.05,  with  10s  at  $3.25  to  $3.50,  with  solid  pack 
quoted  at  $1.35  to  $1.40  for  2i/^s,  and  $3.75  to  $4 
for  10s.  Indiana  tomatoes  are  firm,  with  limited  of¬ 
ferings  reported. 

CORN — Aside  from  a  small  volume  of  trading  in 
standard  crushed,  at  about  $1  to  $1.05,  f.  o.’b.  can¬ 
neries,  the  market  has  been  in  rather  quiet  position 
during  the  week.  Fancy  corn  is  still  nominal,  with 
most  packers  withdrawn  pending  completion  of  con¬ 
tract  deliveries,  and  probable  repricing,  on  a  higher 
basis,  on  any  unsold  stocks. 

FRUITS  SCARCE — California  Packing  Corporation 
this  week  issued  a  revised  price  list,  showing  numerous 
items  completely  sold  out,  particularly  in  the  No.  2 
sizes,  and  higher  prices  on  pears,  which  are  now  held 
at  $1.20  for  standard  2s,  and  $1.45  for  choice  2s. 
On  2i/4s,  the  market  is  quoted  at  $1.55  for  waters, 
$1.60  for  seconds,  $1.75  for  standards,  and  $1.95  for 
choice.  No.  10s  are  quoted  at  $4.50  for  waters,  $5.75 
for  standards,  and  $6.50  for  choice. 

PINEAPPLE  FIRMER — More  strength  is  shown  in 
Hawaiian  pineapple,  and  buyers  have  been  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  good  volume,  anticipating  higher  price  levels, 
in  line  with  the  general  strength  in  canned  fruits. 
Fancy  sliced  10s  are  firmer  at  $6.25  for  fruit  in  juice, 
and  $6.50  for  pineapple  in  syrup,  while  fancy  crushed 
in  juice  is  quoted  at  $5.25  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  Pacific 
Coast.  On  table  sizes,  2s  are  quoted  at  $1.45  for 
standards  and  $1.50  for  fancy,  with  2V2S  quoted  at 
$1.70  for  standards  and  $1.80  for  fancy. 

PINEAPPLE  PACK  DATA— With  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  nearing  a  close  in  Hawaii,  the  pineapple  pack  this 
year  will  exceed  8,000,000  cases,  a  new  high  since  1931, 
according  to  data  compiled  by  C.  S.  Booth  of  the 
Matson-Lassco  Line  freight  department,  whose  ships 
handle  most  of  the  pineapple  trade.  The  sudden  pop¬ 
ularity  of  pineapple  juice  is  a  prime  factor  in  the 
heavy  pack  this  year.  Last  year’s  pack  was  7,815,000 
cases,  and  canners  are  making  plans  to  increase  acre¬ 
age  to  provide  for  further  expansion  in  output  in  1935. 

PEAS  FIRM — Publication  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  report  on  the  1934  pea  pack,-  showing  total 
production  of  15,741,569  cases,  based  on  24/2s,  has 
given  the  trade  some  enlightenment  on  the  situation  on 
this  product.  The  fact  that  unsold  stocks  in  canners’ 
hands  as  of  September  1  totaled  only  7,336,330  cases 
indicates  the  heavy  buying  of  the  1934  pack,  and  pri¬ 
vate  trade  advices  indicating  that  the  September  1st 
holdings  of  the  packers  have  been  substantially 
“whittled  down”  during  the  past  five  weeks  have  still 
further  strengthened  the  market  outlook.  Current 
quotations  for  peas  hold  firm  at  previous  levels,  with 
spot  trading  rather  light. 

SALMON  PACK  DATA — This  season’s  canned  sal¬ 
mon  pack  in  Alaska  promises  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  according  to  reports  received 
by  the  Commerce  Department’s  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
Through  September  15th,  production  amounted  to 
7,304,377  cases,  an  increase  of  more  than  2,000,000 
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cases,  or  about  40  per  cent  compared  with  the  1933 
pack.  All  species  except  chums  show  a  gain.  The 
bulk  of  the  increase  was  registered  in  the  case  of  pink 
salmon.  In  1933,  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  the  almost  equal  volume  of  the  two  chief 
species — reds  and  pinks — approximately  2,180,000 
cases  of  each  being  canned,  while  for  1934  the  pack 
of  pink  salmon  is  more  than  3,780,000  cases  compared 
with  about  2,598,000  cases  of  reds.  Packing  of  salmon, 
the  Fisheries  Bureau  points  out,  has  been  discontinued 
for  the  season  in  almost  all  localities  in  Alaska,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  above-mentioned  figures  will  be 
greatly  modified  when  final  reports  become  available. 
The  salmon  market  was  in  fairly  steady  position  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  with  buying  quiet,  and  quotations  un¬ 
changed,  although  the  market  appeared  somewhat  less 
firm. 

BUSY  YEAR  FOR  ROACH — Reports  from  Michi¬ 
gan  state  that  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in  Grand  Rapids,  has  gone  through  one  of  the  busiest 
years  in  its  history,  with  the  number  of  employes  at  its 
canneries  the  largest  in  the  company’s  history.  Over 
1,000  were  employed  at  the  Roach  cannery  at  Owosso, 
where  lima  bean  and  corn  packing  is  nearing  the  end. 
The  plant  will  start  canning  squash  and  pumpkin,  and 
looks  for  a  long  run. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’' 

Market  Active  and  Firm — Chain  Store  Convention — The  Strong 
Tomato  Situation — Guessing  on  the  Corn  Pack  Prevalent — Peas 
Surprise  in  Size  of  Holdings — Good  Business  in  Pumpkin — 
Frog  Meat  in  Cans — Sprague  Warner  Celebrating — Evening 
Courses  in  Marketing 

Chicago,  October  11th,  1934. 

General  market— while  trading  in  the  large 
volume  that  prevailed  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  is  not  the  “order  of  business”  these 
days,  brokers  report  a  large  number  of  small  orders 
which  keep  them  quite  active.  Prices  are  firmly  held 
and  there  are  no  weak  spots  in  the  line. 

FOOD  AND  GROCERY  CHAIN  STORES  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.,  held  a  three-day  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week.  Simplification  of  the  N.  R.  A.  Code 
effecting  the  industry  was  recommended.  Adequate 
labor  provisions,  fundamental  trade  practice  regula¬ 
tions  and  simplified  administrative  features  also  com¬ 
manded  the  attention  of  the  delegates.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Massman  of  Chicago,  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Tea  Company,  and  President  of  the  Chain  Store  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presided.  Mr.  A.  W.  Riley,  N.  R.  A.  Admin¬ 
istrator,  delivered  an  address  on  “N.  R.  A.  and  the 
Grocery  Trade,”  and  Charles  H.  Jansen,  chairman  of 
the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Au¬ 
thority  on  “Food  and  Grocery  Code  Compliance.” 

TOMATOES — Reports  reach  this  market  from  the 
East  that  between  and  2  million  cases  of  tomatoes 
packed  this  year  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  have  al¬ 


ready  been  shipped  to  the  Missouri  River  States,  Texas 
and  Minnesota.  This  has  so  reduced  stocks  in  the  East 
that  it  is  admitted  that  large  buyers  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  who  have  not  covered  their  requirements  will 
be  forced  to  come  to  Indiana.  Well,  if  they  come  to 
Indiana,  they’ll  have  a  hard  time  finding  the  goods 
unless  they  pay  higher  prices  than  today’s  prevailing 
market.  Most  canners  in  the  Hoosier  State,  fortunate 
in  having  a  surplus,  are  confident  that  higher  prices 
will  soon  rule,  and  are,  therefore,  holding  at  levels 
above  the  going  quotations.  The  market  is  very  firm 
and  while  the  volume  of  business  has  fallen  off  a  little, 
there  is  no  weakening  on  the  part  of  first-hands. 

CORN — Speculation  as  to  the  size  of  this  year’s  corn 
pack  is  running  rampant.  The  State  of  Maine  (so  the 
reports  have  it)  will  come  through  with  a  pack  of 
about  1 1/>  million  cases  against  approximately  1  million 
last  year.  The  other  great  corn  producing  States  like 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  will  do 
well  if  they  equal  the  1933  record.  New  York  State 
will  probably  do  a  little  better  so,  all  in  all,  it  looks 
as  if  this  year’s  corn  pack  will  be  about  a  million  cases 
more  than  last  year. 

The  market  is  very  firm  with  No.  2  standard  corn 
available  only  in  small  lots  at  $1  to  $1.05  f.  o.  b.  ship¬ 
ping  point.  No.  2  tin  Fancy  whole  grain  white  corn 
has  sold  as  high  as  $1.35,  while  the  IOV2  ounce  popu¬ 
lar  package  of  vacuum  pack  Golden  Bantam  has  re¬ 
corded  the  high  of  $1.50. 

PEAS — The  issuing  of  the  statistics  did  not  cause 
any  surprise  in  Chicago.  The  trade  here  were  more 
or  less  prepared  for  the  information  that  this  year’s 
pack  would  be  approximately  21/2  million  cases  more 
than  last  year.  What  did  cause  some  wonderment  was 
how  there  could  have  been  so  many  cases  unshipped 
as  of  September  1st  in  view  of  the  persistent  and  wide 
demand  and  the  fact  that  nearly  every  buyer  who  pur¬ 
chased  peas  either  for  future  or  spot  delivery,  had  been 
clamoring  for  shipment. 

The  market  continues  on  its  even  course.  $1.20 
f.  0.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  for  No.  2  tin  Standard  sweet 
peas  is  the  bottom.  Brokers  who  make  a  specialty  in 
Wisconsin  peas  report  the  receipt  of  daily  orders. 

PUMPKIN — The  approach  of  Halloween  and 
Thanksgiving  has  made  the  trade  pumpkin-minded, 
with  the  result  that  substantial  business  has  been  re¬ 
corded.  Some  pressure  to  sell  has  been  noted  and 
prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  named  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  is  possible  to  buy  good  first-class  dry 
pack  pumpkin  at  the  following  levels:  24/214  Select 
choice  pumpkin  at  75c  Indiana  cannery;  6/10  Select 
choice  pumpkin  at  $2.60  Indiana  cannery.  Reports 
have  it  while  there  are  plenty  of  pumpkin  in  most  of  the 
pumpkin  producing  districts,  the  size  is  much  smaller 
than  usual  and  that  the  total  tonnage  will  not  be  heavy. 

FROG  MEAT — You  have  all  heard  about  rattle¬ 
snake  meat  being  canned  down  in  Florida,  and  now 
comes  the  news  from  Louisiana  that  the  American 
Frog  Canning  Co.  will  place  on  the  market  a  5-ounce 
tin  of  frog  meat  and  a  lOi/o-ounce  tin  of  frog  a  la 
queen,  the  latter  being  similar  to  chicken  a  la  king. 
Several  of  the  epicures  in  the  Chicago  market  are 
awaiting  with  interest  the  arrival  of  samples  of  frog 
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meat  so  that  they  can  inspect  carefully  of  same.  The 
best  of  luck  to  this  frog  meat  canner. 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  CO.— This  good  wholesale 
grocery  house  is  having  visitor’s  week.  Their  offices 
are  decorated  quite  profusely  and  retailers  not  only 
from  Chicago  but  from  the  surrounding  territory  are 
calling  in  large  numbers. 

October  5th  marked  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Charles  E.  Wilcox’s  connection  with  Sprague,  Warner 
&  Company.  Everyone  in  the  canned  food  business 
knows  “Charlie.”  The  years  seem  to  have  treated  him 
lightly  and  kindly.  Here’s  hoping  he  will  be  able  to 
celebrate  his  diamond  anniversary. 

EVENING  COURSES  IN  MARKETING— North¬ 
western  University  School  of  Commerce  offers  on  the 
downtown  campus.  Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Chicago  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  the  following  evening  courses  in  market¬ 
ing  and  related  subjects:  Salesmanship,  Sales  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Sales  Promotion,  Problems  in  the  Man¬ 
agement  of  Salesmen,  Problems  in  Sales  Methods  and 
Politics,  Principles  of  Marketing. 

Further  details  can  be  had  by  those  interested  in 
writing  School  of  Commerce,  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chi¬ 
cago  Avenue,  Chicago.  It  would  pay  quite  a  number 
of  canners  that  your  correspondent  knows  (and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  buyers)  to  take  up  some  of  these  studies. 
Nuf  sed. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Pack  40  Per  Cent  Less  Than  Last  Year — Short  Runs 
the  Rule — Prices  Advancing — Oysters  Are  Poor  As  Yet — 
Scarcity  in  Oysters — Okra  Pack  Finished — Pimiento 
Pack  Completed. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  11th,  1934. 

SHRIMP — “Counting  the  chickens  before  they 
hatch”  is  a  gambling  undertaking  any  way  you 
take  it,  and  those  that  counted  in  the  case  of  the 
shrimp  pack  this  season  are  certainly  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  they’re  in  a  predicament. 

Production  thus  far  this  season  is  about  40  per 
cent  less  of  what  it  was  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  shrimp  canning  season 
is  over  with.  Of  course,  it  could  be  that  production 
would  take  a  spurt  before  the  season  closes,  but  this 
would  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and 
those  that  counted  the  chickens  ahead  of  time  better 
give  it  up  as  a  bad  job  right  now  and  figure  on  a  light 
shrimp  pack  this  season. 

The  factories  in  Alabama  run  only  one  day  this 
past  week  and  those  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  did 
not  do  much  better,  so  if  the  supply  of  raw  material 
does  not  pick  up,  the  season  will  wind  up  sooner  than 
anticipated. 

At  first,  buyers  did  not  take  the  scarcity  of  shrimp 
seriously,  as  they  no  doubt  figured  that  it  was  all 


sales  propaganda,  but  they  evidently  feel  differently 
about  it  now,  for  considerable  anxiety  is  being  dis¬ 
played  by  buyers. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small,  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium,  and  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  cool  spells  that  we  are  having 
have  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  sale  of  raw  oys¬ 
ters,  but  of  course  it  is  not  cold  enough  to  warrant 
the  oyster  producers  to  boost  production  too  much, 
and  they  have  to  feel  their  way  yet.  Then,  too, 
oysters  are  poor,  which  is  a  handicap  to  the  sale  of 
them,  so  producers  have  to  go  slow. 

The  oyster  tongers  for  the  raw  market  report  a 
great  scarcity  of  oysters  on  the  public  reefs,  but  the 
canners  have  not  as  yet  sent  out  their  scouting  boats 
to  determine  to  what  extent  this  is  true,  but  it  won’t 
be  long  now  before  they  will  have  their  scout  boats 
out,  because  Jf  there  are  sufficient  oysters  available, 
the  Alabama  canneries  will  start  to  can  oysters  about 
the  latter  part  of  November. 

It  is  reported  that  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  fac¬ 
tories  will  not  commence  to  pack  oysters  until  De¬ 
cember,  because  the  Conservation  Commission  of  these 
two  states  have  decided  to  keep  the  oyster  reefs 
closed  until  December,  and  this  will  serve  to  delay 
the  pack. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce,  and  $2.20  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce, 
f .  o.  b.  factory. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  in  this  section  has  dragged 
along  about  the  same  as  it  has  in  previous  seasons, 
but  it  is  over  with  now  and  it  may  be  termed  a  normal 
one  for  these  days  and  times. 

Okra  is  a  mighty  good  vegetables,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other,  its  consumption  is  limited  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  area,  and  why  this  should  be  the 
case,  it  is  hard  to  understand,  except  that  it  has  never 
been  aggressively  marketed.  Its  distinctive  advan¬ 
tage  in  preparing  gumboes,  stews,  soups,  etc.,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  the  American 
housewife,  so  that’s  what  it  needs. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Whole  okra  is  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  2,  and  $4.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10. 
Okra  and  tomato  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  and 
$4.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

PIMIENTO — The  pimiento  pack  is  over  with  in 
this  section  and  it  was  normal  for  these  days  and 
times. 

The  consumption  of  pimientos  W’as  slowly  picking 
up  each  year  before  the  depression,  but  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  set-back  since,  and  with  some  well  directed 
efforts,  its  consumption  could  greatly  be  increased, 
because  of  its  inexpensiveness  and  simplicity  in  serv¬ 
ing  them  in  salads  and  garnishing,  yet  it  adds  so 
much  to  the  deliciousness  in  flavor  of  these  dishes. 

The  price  of  pimiento  is  65c  per  dozen  for  4  ounce 
and  95c  per  dozen  for  7  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Ccmning  Trade” 

A  Long  Time  Since  Canners  Were  as  Happy — More  With¬ 
drawals  of  Offerings — Pear  Pack  Expected  to  Equal  Last  Year’s 
— Salmon  Prices  Stiffen — Light  Crop  of  Olives — Committees 
Appointed — Government  Peach  Pack 

San  Francisco,  October  11th,  1934. 

Happy — Those  who  are  tightly  bound  to  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  who  take  delight  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  mistakes  of  the  New  Deal,  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  market  a  wide  detour  when  the 
betterment  of  business  conditions  is  under  discussion. 
As  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
a  long  time  since  canning  interests  were  as  happy  as 
at  present,  with  surpluses  moved  and  the  new  packs 
reduced  to  very  low  levels,  even  at  this  early  date. 
For  several  years  canners  operated  at  a  loss,  some 
of  them  taking  tremendous  losses,  while  profits  are 
now  in  order.  Those  who  take  the  stand  that  the 
stock  market  is  the  true  criterion  of  business,  but 
who  insist  that  no  progress  has  been  made  toward 
recovery,  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  improved 
value  of  listed  canning  stocks.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
depression,  California  Packing  Corporation  stock 
sold  below  $5  a  share.  In  recent  weeks  it  has  touched 
$43.25.  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Company’s  common  sold 
as  low  as  $2  a  share,  but  this  year  has  sold  above  $10. 
This  at  least  suggests  a  trend  toward  recovery. 

MORE  PRICE  CHANGES— Under  date  of  October 
3rd,  the  California  Packing  Corporation  brought  out 
a  new  spot  list  on  fruits,  supplanting  the  list  issued 
two  weeks  earlier.  The  new  list  is  marked  by  a  with¬ 
drawal  on  No.  1  Tall  Choice  cherries.  No.  10  Choice 
Muscat  grapes.  No.  1  Tall  Standard  yellow  cling 
peaches,  both  halves  and  sliced.  No.  10  Choice,  also 
halves  and  sliced,  as  well  as  No.  10  Pie.  Also  with¬ 
drawn  are  No.  10  Solid  Pack  Pie  Bartlett  pears. 
No.  10  Fancy  Loganberries,  and  No.  10  Fancy  red 
raspberries.  Advances  of  5  cents  a  dozen  were  made 
on  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  21/2  peaches  and  pears  in  the 
different  grades,  and  2Vo  cents  on  Buffet  Choice 
pears.  An  advance  of  25  cents  a  dozen  was  made  on 
No.  10  Choice,  Standard  and  Water  pears  and  on 
No.  10  Water  Loganberries.  Other  canning  concerns 
have  made  similar  advances. 

PEARS — Estimates  of  the  probable  pack  of  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  making  the  rounds 
and  these  average  close  to  the  figures  of  last  year. 


or  about  four  and  a  half  million  cases.  The  official 
figures  will  probably  not  be  available  for  several 
months,  however,  as  the  packers  in  the  Northwest 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  waiting  until  spring  before 
releasing  pack  figures.  It  is  the  understanding  that 
the  pack  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  rather  below 
that  of  a  year  ago,  while  that  in  California  is  slightly 
larger.  Sales  have  been  heavy  and  price  advances 
frequent,  with  the  market  situation  firm. 

SALMON — Salmon  prices  continue  to  stiffen,  al¬ 
though  business  has  slowed  down  a  little  of  late. 
Puget  Sound  sockeyes  have  advanced  from  $1.50  to 
$1.65  for  fancy  halves,  while  pound  flats  have  moved 
up  from  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Alaska  reds  are  firmly  held 
at  $1.75,  with  some  of  the  smaller  holders  advancing 
to  this  price.  Alaska  pinks  are  quoted  at  $1.05  and 
$1.10  and  it  seems  no  longer  possible  to  locate  any 
at  $1. 

OLIVES — ^With  a  rather  light  crop  of  olives  in 
prospect,  quite  a  satisfactory  initial  business  is  re¬ 
ported  by  packers  at  the  prices  recently  named. 
Minimum  prices,  based  on  No.  1  Tails,  are:  Stand¬ 
ards  $1.221/2>  Medium  $1.30,  Large  $1.40,  Extra 
Large,  $1.50,  Mammoth  $1.60,  Giant  $1.70,  Jumbo 
$1.80,  Colossal  $2.25,  Super-Colossal  $2.50.  This 
schedule  of  prices  has  been  approved  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace. 

TRADE  PRACTICE  COMMITTEE— The  Canners 
League  of  California  has  announced  approval  by  the 
N.  R.  A.  of  a  trade  practice  complaints  committee 
for  California  under  the  canning  industry  code  of 
fair  competition.  The  committee  is  made  up  of  J.  C. 
Warmington,  Associated  Canners,  Inc.,  chairman: 
F.  A.  Wilder,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co. ;  B.  H.  Body, 
B.  H.  Body  Co.;  W.  A.  Gellersen,  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby;  and  C.  H.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  latter  has  been  named  secretary,  with 
Miss  Sylvia  Kempton,  of  the  Canners  League,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary. 

STANDARDS  COMMITTEE— The  standards  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  is  work¬ 
ing  on  label  copy  recommendations  for  asparagus, 
cling  peaches,  plums  and  apricots.  F.  A.  Wilder,  of 
the  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  other  members  being  W.  St.  B.  Eustis, 
Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co. ;  W.  A.  Gellersen,  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby;  and  Henry  Dodd,  California  Packing 
Corporation.  Work  on  labels  for  pears,  pineapple, 
cherries,  prunes,  loganberries,  tomatoes  and  beets  has 
been  commenced. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

(  Continued  feoni  pa^e  12  . 

rectly  or  indirectly,  through  an  agency,  intermediary, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  is  an  unfair  method  of  compe¬ 
tition.  This  is  based  upon  the  inescapable  fact  that 
brokerage  or  commission  is  compensation  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  selling  service,  and  no  buyer  or  group  of  buyers 
by  purchasing  the  products  of  the  principal,  regardless 
of  the  means  used,  can  render  a  selling  service  to  a 
principal. 

“6. — The  food  broker  has  at  no  time  said,  nor  even 
permitted  the  implication,  that  he  desires  to  control 
the  selling  policies  of  grocery  principals  to  the  extent 
of  having  all  sales  handled  by  and  through  food  brok¬ 
ers.  He  does  not  now  have  any  such  thought  in  mind. 
It  is  true  that  he  believes  the  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  selling  in  the  food  and  grocery  in¬ 
dustry  is  through  the  food  broker,  with  his  continuous 
contacts  with  all  the  buyers  in  his  trade  territory,  un¬ 
der  a  definitely  predetermined  and  fixed  selling  cost. 
But  the  food  broker  insists  that  every  grocery  prin¬ 
cipal  must  have  the  right  to  determine  his  own  sales 
program,  whether  he  shall  sell  direct  by  his  own  effort, 
through  his  own  sales  force,  by  mail,  or  through  the 
food  broker. 

“7. — The  food  broker  insists,  with  one  vital  excep¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  none  of  his  business  how  his  principal 
shall  price  and  sell  his  merchandise,  nor  under  what 
terms  and  conditions.  In  the  course  of  true  brokerage 
service  to  a  principal  the  food  broker  must  and  always 
will  advise  against  unwise  price  cutting,  sales  at  loss, 
or  overpricing  in  the  face  of  a  substantially  lower  gen¬ 
eral  market ;  in  other  words,  the  sales  advisory  service 
which  is  to  be  expected  by  an  employer  from  his  em¬ 
ployee. 

“8. — The  vital  exception  is  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  may  a  principal  or  any  manufacturer  use  the 
terms  “advertising  allowance,”  “quantity  prices  or 
discount,’  ‘rebate,’  ‘price  concession’  or  similar  terms, 
as  a  cloak  to  conceal  the  payment  of  brokerage  or  com¬ 
mission,  otherwise  prohibited  by  law,  by  rules,  or  by 
any  other  prohibition,  to  a  trade  buyer.  That  is  sub¬ 
terfuge. 

“9. — Furthermore,  and  in  line  with  the  exception 
just  noted,  the  food  broker  believes  that  it  follows  log¬ 
ically  that  payment  for  any  service,  regardless  of  the 
name  given  the  payment,  when  that  service  is  not  per¬ 
formed  or  cannot  be  performed,  or  cannot  be  fairly  or 
adequately  measured,  is  subterfuge  to  evade  a  fair 
trade  practice.  The  interest  of  the  food  broker  herein 
is  that  the  terms  or  names  may  be  interchanged  and 
if  the  thing  is  prohibited  under  one  name,  it  may  be 
attempted  under  another.  For  example,  the  payment 
of  brokerage  to  a  buyer  may  be  prohibited;  a  like 
amount  may  be  given  the  buyer  by  the  name  of  ‘adver¬ 
tising  allowance,’  etc. 

“10. — Because  there  is  a  tendency,  if  not  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  misconstrue  the  position  of  the  food  broker 
with  respect  to  these  selling  policies,  his  position  is 
clear  that  if  there  are  to  be  such  things  in  the  selling 
policy  as  advertising  allowances,  quantity  prices  or 
discounts,  price  concessions,  rebates,  etc.,  they  must  of 
necessity  in  any  scheme  for  insuring  fair  comipetition 
be  openly  announced,  published  to  the  entire  industry 


of  buyers,  actual  or  potential,  and  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  any  deviation  from  list  price  must  be  made 
openly  available  to  all. 

“Brokerage  or  commission  to  a  buyer  is  the  most 
subtle  and  perhaps  the  most  concealed  of  all  methods 
of  showing  discrimination  in  prices  to  favored  buyers. 
It  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  open  price  struc¬ 
ture.  The  price  is  ostensibly  maintained — the  dis¬ 
crimination  is  particularly  vicious.  The  food  brokers 
insist  that  it  must  be  stopped.  Once  stopped  it  must 
not  be  avoided  by  the  subterfuge  of  giving  it  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name  or  form.” 

N.  R.  A.  IN  THE  FUTURE 

COMMENTING  on  “the  closing  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  N.  R.  A.  history  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second,”  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  says: 

“SO  FAR  AS  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONCERNED  in  its  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  the  wholesale  grocer,  we  are  today  fixing 
our  thoughts  and  our  eyes  on  the  future.  I  have  had  recently 
a  lengthy  conference  with  officials  of  NR  A  dealing  with  food 
distribution  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  you  unhesitatingly 
that  the  present  set-up  of  NRA  promises  definite  constructive 
action  looking  toward  the  creation,  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  our  Codes.  My  advice  to  you  is  not  to  accept  this 
statement  with  incredulity  or  allow  your  feelings  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  past  operation  of  NRA  in  your  section  to  impair 
your  confidence  or  defeat  your  optimism  for  the  future.  We 
are  fully  authorized  to  make  the  statement  that  the  way  is  open 
for  any  wholesale  grocer  to  express  whatever  dissatisfaction 
he  may  feel,  if  any,  with  any  existing  provision  in  his  Codes 
and  with  the  assurance  that  NRA  officials  dealing  directly  with 
these  Codes  are  not  only  willing  but  desirous  of  receiving,  con¬ 
sidering  and  giving  all  proper  possible  heed  to  such  expressions. 

“JUST  A  WORD  TO  YOU,  please,  concerning  the  respon¬ 
sibility  that  rests  upon  the  wholesale  grocer  himself  in  the 
matter  of  enforcement  and  administration  of  the  Code.  Being 
merely  human  we  are  all  too  wont  to  avoid  responsibility  in 
matters  that  concern  us,  by  passing  it  on  to  someone  else.  In 
operating  under  these  Codes,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  in  their  operation  is  expressed,  in  accordance  with  the 
Government’s  desire,  the  fact  of  industry  governing  itself,  and 
it  becomes,  of  course,  the  duty,  the  responsibility  and  the  job 
of  the  individual  wholesale  grocer  to  render  the  necessary  co¬ 
operation  with  his  Local  and  State  Code  Authorities  in  instances 
where  the  Code  is  being  defeated. 

“AS  YOU  ARE  AWARE  the  new  set-up  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority  will  consist  of  three  Boards.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  members  of 
these  Boards,  as  all  NRA  administrative  officials  are,  after  all, 
but  human  beings  and  we  would  disappoint  ourselves  if  we 
expected  perfection  from  them.  Certainly  we  must  realize  that 
they  need  help  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  they  greatly  desire 
help,  and  I  am  assuring  those  who  are  dealing  with  our  indus¬ 
try  that  they  are  going  to  receive  the  finest  possible  cooperation 
and  assistance  from  our  industry  in  their  efforts  to  make  this 
second  era  of  NRA  a  helpful  instrument  to  American  business 
life. 

“I  AM  SURE  THAT  YOU  FULLY  APPROVE  of  such  as¬ 
surance  given  the  Administration  and  that  everyone  of  us  to  a 
man,  stands  ready  at  this  moment  to  turn  his  back  on  any  of 
the  discouraging  phases  of  NRA  in  our  industry  during  the 
past  eight  months  and  remembers  with  gratitude  such  benefits 
as  may  have  come  to  us,  realizing  as  we  must  and  do,  that  our 
industry  and  the  country  at  large  have  made  upward  strides 
during  the  past  eight  months,  and  we  will  go  forward  with 
determination  and  optimism  in  building  a  better  and  more  pros¬ 
perous  experience  for  our  industry  and  hence  for  the  Nation 
during  the  months  ahead.  In  such  spirit,  with  such  determina¬ 
tion  and  with  such  optimism  I  assure  you  of  the  continued 
faithful  efforts  and  services  of  this  Organization  to  assist  you 
and  to  assist  NRA  officials  in  the  great  work  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  days  and  months  before  us.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiirures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . . 

LarKe,  No.  . . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% _  _ 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.50 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . ........ 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


N.Y. 

t2.46 

t2.46 

t2"o() 


BAKED  BEANSt 


16  oz . 50 

No.  2%  . 90 

No.  10  .  3.25 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .72^4  t.72^4 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.B0  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  ....... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.50  t3.60 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.45  tl.35 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  tl-10 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 85  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  t.75 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 

BEETS4: 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  tl.30 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Whole,  No.  2V2 .  1-15  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 80  . 

Cut,  No.  2\i .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 76  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.60  . 


CORN8 

Golden  Bai  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2. 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.07^ . 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10..........»............~..... .  ........ 

HOMlNYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall.... . 60  ........ 

No.  2»4  . 76  . 

No.  10  . 2.90  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ...._ 

No.  10  .  8.76 - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES8 


Standard,  No,  2 . 

No.  ‘lO  . 

PEASt  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pols - — - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  2s._.„.__>.». 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s..._ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  4s . — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  58. . . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s..-.~.~ . — . 


No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 86  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.35  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.20  tl.l5 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.16  tl-05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s....__................  ........ 


No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.25  . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2V4»— •—••••• . ........  ........ 

No.  3  . 96  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  .  1.00  tl.l6 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  t3.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 82*4 . 

No.  2V2  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  t3.56 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2V4 . ....—.  tl.lB 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t3.60 


SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes )..„.... 
SWEET  POTATOES! 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  6.  B.  Factory..  .76  . 

No.  2V. . 90  t.90 

No.  3  . 95  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 571,4 . 

No.  2  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  . 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 4.16  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 52i4  t.62V2 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  2  . 821/j . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 85  t.82i/4 

No.  21,4  .  1.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  I.I214 . 

No.  3  .  1.15  tl.l7Vj 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.75  t3.75 

TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 5214 . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.26  . 

TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  .  t3.00 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

icliii'an.  No.  Id . 

New  York,  No.  10 . .  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.90  3.60 

.No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00  . 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  214 .  2.50  t2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2i,4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved. 

No.  2,  in  Syrup.. 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.76  te.OO 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . . 

••’xiri  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.26  . 

California  Standard,  214 .  t2.10 

Choice,  No.  214 .  t2.30 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  t2.45 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  ....„ . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 


No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . . . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  214..  1.50  tl.76 

Fancy  .  t2.20 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.95 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t6.75 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.45  tl.65 

Choice,  No.  214,  Y.  C .  1.60  tl.76 

Fancy  No.  2V>.  Y.  C .  tl.95 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails....  ........  ........ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  t4.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%......  2.25  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%......„...._  ........  tl*70 

Sliced.  Extra.  No.  2 . .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . .  tl.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  t6.26 

elHsterii  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  . . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 .  ...... 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  2.40  t2.50 

No.  10s  . . .  9.00  t8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2.  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.......^ . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.25 

>4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.25 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . .  .......  ........ 

6  oz _ _  1.10  tl.lO 

X  UZ . 

10  oz .  t2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . .  . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.67%tl.70 

Flat,  No.  14 .  t2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42^4 . 

Plat,  No.  1 .  1.66  . 

Flat,  No.  14 .  1.17% . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%tl.06 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 80  t.76 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92% . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.02%tl.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . .  1.22%. . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  tl.l5 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  tl.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  t2.75 

14  Oil,  keys .  2.90  t3.20 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  t3.50 

Oil.  Carton .  3.25  t3.45 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  t3.20 

Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  . 

Californiix  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s..............  1.60  ....... 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  %s  . . . .  7.80  _ _ 

White.  Is _ — —  18.66 _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.85 

Striped,  %s  . 8.66 

Striped.  %8  . 6.00 

Striped,  Is  . 8.85  ........ 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy................................  4.66  _..._ 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy . . .  7.30  ........ 

Yellow.  Is  . 13.66 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufaclurers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


“Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Alden  to  her  cook,  “I  wonder 
if  the  pudding  is  done.  Stick  a  knife  in  it  and  see  if 
it  comes  out  clean.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  cook  announced :  “It  came 
out  wonderful,  ma’am,  so  I  stuck  all  the  other  knives 
in  too.” 

Teacher — This  is  the  worst  recitation  I’ve  had. 
Perhaps  you’ve  noticed  I’ve  done  most  of  it  myself! 

The  lawyer  was  putting  a  few  questions. 

“Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  men  on  the 
jury?” 

Yes,  sir,  more  than  half  of  them.” 

“Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  you  know  more  than 
half  of  them?” 

“If  it  comes  to  that.  I’m  willing  to  swear  that  I 
know  more  than  the  whole  lot  of  them  put  together.” 

“Will  you  give  a  poor  man  a  dime  for  a  bed?” 
pleaded  the  beggar  as  he  touched  his  cap.  “Sure,” 
said  the  practical  man,  “if  it’s  in  good  condition.” 

Two  Georgia  darkies  were  discussing  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  They  didn’t  agree. 

“You’s  all  wrong,”  one  vociferated.  “Dey  ain’t  no 
money  sho’tage.  Ah  asked  mah  bankuh  is  he  out  o’ 
money  and  he  tuk  me  in  de  vault  and  showed  me 
piles  an’  piles  o’  money.  An’  I  says  could  he  let  me 
have  jes’  a  little.  An’  he  says  sho’  he  could.  Has  Ah 
any  collat’rul  An’  Ah  hasn’t.  Now  dat’s  what’s  de 
mattuh  wif  dis  country.  Dey’s  plenty  o!  money  but 
we’se  jes’  runnin’  sho’t  on  collat’rul.” 

“My,  Johnny  got  bunged  up  at  the  last  football 
game.  He  broke  an  arm  and  wrenched  his  shoulder, 
not  to  mention  the  bruises.” 

“But  I  didn’t  know  he  played  football.” 

“He  doesn’t.  He  got  into  the  wrong  rooting 
section.” 

A  woman  in  an  English  court,  charged  with  shop¬ 
lifting,  was  asked  by  the  magistrate  if  she  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say  on  her  own  behalf. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  have,”  she  replied  hopefully.  “I  take 
only  British  goods.” 

“Why  have  you  been  sitting  in  your  car  all  after¬ 
noon,  Papa?” 

“I’m  waiting  for  two  gentlemen.  The  guy  who 
owns  the  car  in  front  of  me  and  the  guy  who  owns 
the  car  in  back.” 
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the  Machinery 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FmiL 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cratea. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mehy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Fails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  ond  Markers. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Hoekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phel]^  Cam  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


ceriin-unarpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasrue-Srils  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

C°^l^Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHT..  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A*  K.  R^Ains  A  Co,,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  (k>rn.  See  Com  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannora. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLE31S,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  (3o.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chirpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencus 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Elngines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Ehiamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  iialem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Ine.,  Bidtimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  (Xty. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Go.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  R  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopestoa,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Barlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltiinow. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoojjeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanka,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  WU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

•Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mu. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co,,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  C.\NNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  HULLEIRS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

P.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cobb. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorter.s,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda.  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayan  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayan  Machine  Co„  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlen’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
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PVMPKlN..ln  CANS 


The  GALL  from  American  Kitchens! 


VA7ITH  holidays  and  Pie>time 
"  just  ahead,  CANNED 
Pumpkin  is  the  housewife’s 
choice.  It  saves  time . . .  spares 
effort  in  the  kitchen. 

CANNERS  .  . .  meet  this  quick 
demand  with  ready  CANS 
from  Baltimore,  Chicago  and 
Hamilton,  Ohio! 


CO  xc.por^ti:o:n 
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